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CO'iCORD. 

At ball's Hill a ?^ater Thrush was sirring aear the 
cabin at 9 A» M. and a Hlght-^hawk peeping somev/here in the 
distance about 3 P. M, These were the only north-bound 
migrants noted to-day. 

On May 8 I recorded in tills journal the fimling of 
a Partridge* s nest within a fev? yards of a large wood- 
pile on the edge of the opening behind ^all*8 Hill. A few , 
days later Harry 0, Adams, our intelligent farm-hand, 
reported finding what we both supposed was the saiae nest, 
since he said it was very near the wood-pile. His count 
of the eggs, however, was 11, whereas I had made the 
number 12. Since then I’have visited the nest a number of 
times, always finding the bird sitting, until to-dry. He 
hss not been there again until to-day. 

At 4.30 this afternoon, I stimbled on a hen 
Partridge with a brood of young on the crest of the hill 
behind the cabins and not over 80 yards from the wood-pile* 
Meeting Harry a few ralnutes Ivater, I said, "I tlilnk our 
Partridge has hatched her eggs *•, telling him what I had 
just seen. He suggested a visit to the nest to make jure. 

As we approached the wood-pile, he turned in to 
the right of it, I to the left. Instantly a dispute arose 
as to just where the nest was, each of us maintaining he was 
headed straight for it: I knew its exact position to a 
foot, and Harry thought he did. I had difficulty to get 








Colony of 
'bTer-jdlnp:; 

Partridges 


him to look in ay place and when he e w the egge (there were 

llj not 12, and they looked very dark,and as if about to 

hatch) his face expressed utter astonishment and 

no doubt, triumph, After looklr^ keenly about him for a 

oosient, he said with quiet assurance, ^Mr. Brewster, that 

now 

nest, bet ne/show you mine,** He then led me 
straight past ray nest to a distance of not over 30 or 35 
yards where*by the side of a disused foot-path on the edge 
of the swamp among thick bushes, under a cluii?) of ferns, 
was a nother neat, also with 11 eggs. These looked bright 
and fresh but it la now over two weeks since he found them. 
The bird was not seen at this time (i,e, when he showed 
them to me) nor was my bird seen, But a half hour later 
I found ray bird on the nest (as Ae was yesterday afternoon), 

I did not go to Harry's nest a second time to-day, as the 
light was poor there and I feared I could not see her without 
disturbing her, as the spot is very densely shaded,* 

In oli my life 1 have ever before found nor heard 
of two nssts of the Partridge anythi'ig like so near together. 
Then, too, there was the hen r/ith the brood of young, Al- 
t..ough apparently several days old, the, must have been 
hatched in the Ira mediate neighborhood of Boll's Hill (Harry 
saw a brood on the 26th Hay in Pine Park about 200 y- rds 
from where I met with those to-day), 

♦Harry visited the nest again after I started for the Farm. 
As the bird was not there, he examined th^eggs closely and 
found that eveyf one had hatched, no dcxibt several days ago. 
This accounts for the brood of young on the hill. The dim 

light accounts for our thinking the eggs unhatched. 
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To adld to the raystery, it is several years since I 

have heard a cock Partridge drum anywhere in the Ball*s Hill 

\ 

region (on April 2, 1910, Gilbert heard one on the south 
side of the hill, not far from the cabins, but he heard it 
only a fei¥ times, all the same morning) 1 have repeatedly 
seen an old cook there, however. He must be an odd bird 
if he can nmnage to attach to himself and to keep three 
wives, without ever giving them a serenade. Arid if there be 
more than one cock, it Is doubly strange that I have heard 
no drum ing, especially as I have been living at the hill a 
large psrt of the past spring. Taking it all together, I 
sorely puszled to understand the matter at all. It 
certainly looks as if the two hens which still have eggs 
must belong to a. sixigle cook; however, the cock may be 
with the hen which has young. 
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Phoe'bes 
feeding younp: 
in nest on 
Dragon-flies 



The only north-bound migrant noted was a Black-poll 
Warbler singiiig in the oak grove at the Farm, 

I spent most of the day rearranging things in our 
barn cellar with the help of two men. The Phoebes have a 
nest there in the usual place on a shingle nailed to a 
beam near an open window, at a height of about seven feet. 

At first they were greatly disturbed by our presence, but 
they became reconciled to it as the day wore on. They 
were feeding five young,almost fully grown and fledged, 
but still in the nest. Both birds came v/ith food in their 
bills every two or three minutes and sometimes every 
minute , Sometimes they came together, sometimes singly. 
Nearly half the time they brought Dragon-flies, some of the 
largest size. These were given to the young just as they 
were caught, with the large gauzy wings, the long body, etc. 
intact. They were swallowed almost at a gulp by the 
ravenous young,which kept up a low cheeping sound suggestive 
of unappeased hunger. The old birds usually alighted first 
on a box and then flew up to the nest, poising in front 
of it on rapidly beating wings for two or three seconds. 

Once I saw one of them fly offwith a white excrement sack. 

At one time when two of my men were working almost directly 
under the nest, an old bird went to it and fed the young. 

The old male (I assume it is the male) roasted regularly 
in the wood-shed attached to our house, flying into it as 
twilight is falling. 










The Nuthatches are still feeding their young in the 



Nuthatches 

feeding 
young in 
nest 


nest in the elm in front of the barn, I watched them for 
nearly half an hour this morning. They usually came to the 
nest once every two or three minutes. When one came just 
after the other had fed the young and was apparently about 
to leave the branch, it often transferred its morsel of food 
to the bill of its mate,who at once turned about and entered 
the hole with it for the young. Whenever I watched this 
closely, it was the female who brought and the male who 
received and took in,the food. This was always a small 
rounded object like a beetle or its larva. 
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Behavio r 
of nesting 
Crested 
Flycatcher 



Most of the nwiierous birds which are mating close 
about our house are having exceptionally good success in 
hatching and rearing their young. The Crows, Jays and Red 
Squirrels are not molesting them'at all this season, per¬ 
haps because the larvae of the brown-tailed and gypsy moths 
supply them with abundant food in the woods. I hear both 
Crows and Jays daily in the distance, but I have seen them 
only occasionally along the wood edges of the Farm and not 
once near any of the buildings. A Red Squirrel appeared in 
the elms in the door-yard yesterday and spent an hour 
there. I thought at first he was nest-hunting for he 
searched every branch from base to tip with the closest 
attention. But he caused no alarm among the Orioles, Robins, 
Vireos, etc. and after getting out the gun I put it away 
again when I saw him repeatedly take from the under side 
of a leaf and eat what I am nearly sure was a live cater¬ 
pillar, 

Whenever I pass very near the apple-tree in which 
the Crested Flycatchers are nesting, one of the birds is 
siire to fly out of the hollow branch which I put up two 
years ago and in which I found a nest at the close of last 
summer after the Flycatchers had gone. To-day I ^proached 
the tree very carefully, walking over newly ploughed 
land where my footsteps made no sound. Yet the Flycatcher 
must have heard me coming, for before I got under the 
branch (which hangs about 15 feet above the earth) she 









Devastated 

woodland 


The Black 
Bear oak 
burned 



appeared at the mouth of the hole. For a few seconds she 
remained there motionless and then flew to another tree,in 
perfect silence. This behavior is quite characteristic 
of her and her mate. They flit about uneasily when my men 
are working under orrfiaj the tree which shelters the nest 
but I never hear them utter any sound tfeen, although they 
are still noisy enough at times (less often than a week 
or tv/o ago, however) in other parts of the orchard or in 
neighboring woods. 

Later this afternoon I walked up the road as far 
as Everett Mason's and then turned in on the left, crossing 
his farm and the back pasture where his fine old chestnuts 
formerly stood. Only two or three of them remain standing 
and the liimberman who cut them have utterly devastated 
the beautiful pine woods next them on Abbott Lawrence's 
farm. In burning the branches and other waste, they have 
seriously injured if not quite ruined the great black 
oak in which a Black Bear was once shot and which Lawrence 
would not permit them to cut. Its lower branches are 
scorched and leafless and it stands alone in a barren and 
blackened waste. The big chestnut and a fine white oak 
are the only other trees of any size that were spared in 
this once secluded and most attractive piece of woodland. 
Most of the country beyond was cut over about the same 
time or shortly before that, but it was not burned over. 
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Towhees 

abundant 


Colony of 

Hermit 

Thrushes 


The ground is so cumbered with lopped-off branches 
as to be impassable except by means of the cart-paths and 
ancient wood-roads along which one may walk with pe rfect 
ease. I traversed several of them this afternoon. Over a 
tract of at least 1000 acres in extent there are few trees 
standing which rise to a greater height than ten or fifteen 
feet, but sprout growth one to three years of age has sprung 
up everywhere through the wreckage left by the vrood- 
choppers. 

As I had anticipated would be the case, the entire 
region literally swarmed v;ith Towhees and Chestnut-sided 
Warblers, and I heard one or two Maryland Yellow-throats 
although the land is and exceedingly dry. I had 

not thought of Hermit Thrushes but they were there in num¬ 
bers equal to anything one might expect to find in the most 
forward posts of northern Maine and He?; Hampshire, At one 
time I heard three males in full song and in walking half 
a mile I must have heard as many as four or five, all told. 
One bird was a superb singer. Without doubt the bird (or 
birds) I have noted occasionally on the Farm of late come 
from this 


lying less than a mile to the westward 
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A nest of the Red-eyed Vireo, containing three eggs 

of the rightful owner and one of the Cow-bird was found 

(by Gilbert) in an apple-tree in our orchard on June 8, 

When I next looked into it on June 17th, it held a young 

Red-eyed 

Cow-bird, newly hatched, and the three Vireo eggs. To-day 

Vireo 

(at 2 P. M,) there were two young Vireos, an unhatched 

hatCheB 2 

Vireo’s egg, and the young Cow-bird. A few years ago a 

of her young: 

Red-eyed Vireo not only hatched but reared two or three 

besides a 

of her own young besides a young Cow-bird, in a nest in 

Cow-bird 

this orchard, I wonder if this will be repeated. The 

instance just referred to is the only one that has ever 

come under my notice where any young of the rightful 

parent were reared with a young Cow-bird. 

White-bellied Swallows are noY/ feeding young almost 

wholly fledged in tviro boxes at the Farm and two on the 

White-bellied 

Ritchie place. Both sexes share this labor equally, and 

Swallows 

keep at it steadily from morning to night, one or the 

feeding 

other coming to the box every two or three minutes. As a 

young 

• 

rule, they go no further from it than fifty to one hundred 

yaxds, hawking for insects just above the tops of the trees 

in and about the garden and orchard. The grace and 

1 * 

precision, with which the bird alights just 

below the hole,with its wide-spread tail pressed against 

the front of the box and its feet clinging to the lower 

rim of the hole,are admirable to wa.tch. 















Flight song 
of the 
Wood Pewee 




The young now show their heads and twitter when they 
hear the old one approaching. She does not enter the hole 
except now and then to remove a snow-white excrement sack 
which she carries fifty or sixty yards before dropping it. 
Altogether, I know no more attractive birds than nesting 
Tree Swallows with young. 

One of the Wood Pewees (the male, I suppose) of the 
pair which always nest in the big trees about our farm¬ 
house, appeared at sunset this evening at a height of about 
fifty feet above the open space formed by the flower garden, 
flying in small, irregular circles on a perfectly level 
plane, calling pee —ee-e. wit *l- wit ’l; pee- ee-e, wit * 1- 
wit * 1 a dozen times or more, I have no doubt this was a 
true flight song which I cannot remember ever seeing the 
Wood Pewee perform before, although I may have done so and 
forgotten it. While circling and calling thus, the bird 
bent his wings rather slowly and steadily and kept his 
tail wide-spread. I hear his diort, plaintive pee-ee- e 
(and sometimes the impatient wit’l, also) or the "dying 
fall" form of it, in our tall elms at all hours of the day 
from dawn to late into the evening twilight. Perhaps 
there is no sound more pleading and restful to the senses 
in all Nature, 

While Gilbert and I were at Ball's Hill this 
morning, he called my attention to a nest which he had just 












Nest of a 




Blackbird. 
in a peculiar 
situation 


seen a male Red-winged Blackbird enter and then fly from, 
a female being within a ya^rd or two of it at the same time. 
The male was singing near it when I saw it. It looked like 
a Red-wing’s nest but was built on the horizontal branch 
of a white maple over our boat pit and at least 15 feet 
above the water. The branch was leafy at the end but not 
where the nest rested on it. The nest was, indeed, as con¬ 
spicuous as that of a Robin, Recent heavy rains have 
flooded most of the river meadows to the depth of a foot 
or more. This fact may account for the peculiar situation 
of the nest just described if, indeed, it be, as Gilbert 
and I think, a Red-wing’s. We could not examine it closely 
to-day. 


1/ 








CONCORD. 


Walter Faxon a^id Dr. Tyler oane up this afternoon in 
the hope of hearing the Kicker, \fter a walk in the woods 
and supper In the old log cabin, we went out on the xi^et 
1 i the flat boat at 7.30, The evening seemed favorable for 

Mpre**K jokers* 

.-..-r purpose* although a trifle too cool, but for more than an 

hour we rowed up and down, going as far as the head of 
Be ver Dam Lagoon, without hearing euiything more interesting 
than four or five Bull Frogs, a number of Green Frogs, a few 
Fowler *0 Toads, a Marsh Wren (at the rapids) and a Whippoor¬ 
will, The last-named bird was, no dubt, the one that has 
sung opposite the cabins for the past four or five years. 

He p, ' jn May, but not since then. We he'-.rd him 

to-night on the south side of Great Meadow near three Oak 
Island, 

About 9 o*cl >ok* as we mxe drifting before the 
light wind down the middle of the broad rerchcppslte the 
Cabins, a Kicker began calling on the Bedford ^ore near 
the entrance to our boat canal. We paddled ever there at 
once and got very near him, within thirty yards, I thou^t. 
For a time he called only at long and Irregular intervals 
and gave only the qpeey note, sometimes doubling it, the 
second syllable having a falling Inflection aueer-aueerah. 

^ His voice sounded very loud and squealing at this close 

range. After awhile he was answered by one after another 
bird further off towards the middle of Great Meadow, until 
at least fmr and we thought five different Kickers were 
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Wotee of 

l^«» Klcker" 


Observations 
on the 

" Kioker* * 


singing at onoe, more or less uniformly. 

Bone gave only the squealing cry, -vfhich was frequently 
doubled, soir-.etliaes trebled and twice repeated no less than 
five times without pause, thus* ausey-^auees^ or auee^auee* 
Gueeah, or o^e^^»qp^ee^^c^uee-o^e»*aueeah. One or two birds 
uttered what was very nearly the normal song as 1 remember 
It in former years, but with less than the usual amber of 
ld;£-y;£8* 1^ either Ic^lo kic^ qu.eeah, or ki9- *l^.ig* klcr > 

gpeea^bi. The bird nearest us used the klo- » klo notes only a 
few time and never uttered more than two of them at a time. 
Evidently he w s not In full song and we thouf^t that he 
was calling rather than singing as, indeed, was a’»par©Jitly 
the ease with one or two of the others, neither Faxon or I 
o;in remember ever hearing the queeah used so much In this 
way before, or th;,t we ever heal'd it given more than twice 
during any one utterance of the song, in the earlier years. 

Although I have Just choraoterized it as a "squealing" 
cry, it is so cheery and bright in quality as to be almost 
musical, especially when heard very neor at harid as it was 
repeatedly to-night. At a considerable dlstance It was 
sometlraes so faint as to be ae rly inaudible alien the kio-kica 
came distinctly to our earsj whereas the reverse of this 
occasionally happened, i.e, we heard the kic-lci 08 ,but very 
imperfectly and the squealing oueeah very plainly, both 
being evidently given at the same time by the same bird. 
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A Kicker 
hecjfd In 
front of 
the cablnB 
on the 

shore 



That a bird of some kind wavS the author of these 
sounds we all felt oonvlaced this evening (Dr# Tyler hearing 
then for the first time). The bird near ue apparently 
moved his position a distance of fifteen or tmnty yards 
while we were listening to him# He seemed to be at first 
la a bed of plcke-el week at the entrance to the canal, 
afterwards further back among the grass# The entire neadow 
where these Kickers were heard is flooded (and has been 
for the past week or more) to a depth of from six to 
thirteen inches, the grass rising above the water (and 
concealing It perfectly) to a height of from one to two 
or three feet. 

Faxon and Tyler left me at 10 P. ?l, to return to 
Lexington# After sculling back across the river, I landed 
at our boat pit and was standing there, talkli^ with Harry, ^ 
with a big lantern on the ground between us, casting a 
brilliant light around when, to my great astonishment, a 
Kicker began singing ( )cl- kl«»»kl*.a ueaft) apparently within 
fifteen or twenty yards of us and unmistakably on the Pall’s 
Hill side of the river, somewlig^e in the fringe of bushes 
beneath the big maples that grow along the edge of water 
just to the eastward of the entrance to the l>oat pit. I 
heard him a dozen times or more before I left the place 
and Harry tells me he kept it up for an hour or ore later 
into the night. Hever before have 1 heard oiie with^jd such 
distinctness so apparently near at hand. 










Juat outside the bushes is a broad belt of pickerel 
weed gro^lag in water now two or three feet deep# I often 
see Carolina Hails along this sdiore in early autuatrij some¬ 
times half-wading, half-swintmiag throt^h the piokerel weed# 

A sound wholly new to all of us was heard many times 
to-night between d and 10 o*clock. It seemed to come from 
an isolated or island bed of piokerel weed on the edge of 
the river directly across from the cabins. It bore some 
resemblance to the single coo of the Yellow-bellied 
Cuckoo, repeated eight or ten times, but was unlike it in 
quality, having a siiigular wheesy or asthmatic tone. Mm 
we were near the place (20 to 3o yards) it seemed rather 
loud but on retreating we found It did not carry to a 
‘distance greater than 75 to 100 yards# Beyond 50 yards 
it was so indistinctas to be unnotloeable# 

It pussled us oorfg)letely at first, but we finally 
noticed that ©very time it was uttered several Bull Frogs 
answered it in quick succession and that the time was 
essentially the sane as that of the Bull Frogs*"trooping**# 

So we decided that it must be merely the bellowing of a 
Bull Frog that had something wrong with his vdice* (I 
learned afterwards, however, on June 30, that lir# Smith 0. 
Dexter heard It on subsequent evenings at several places 
along the river between Bill’s Kill and the Big Lagoon, 
and once he heard it answered by another similar voice coming 
from a spot 50 yards or more away. These facts seem to 
dispose of the theory that It is made by a Btill Frog# 
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I have been living at the cabin at Ball’s Hill and 


out-of-doors practically every hour of daylight since 
September 1st. Up to to-day, birds of all kinds nave been 
exceedingly scarce. Most of the summer residents had ap¬ 
parently departed for the South before the beginning of 
the month and migrants from further North have appeared 
on^y in the smallest numbers and at infrequent intervals. 

It is apt to be thus when, as has been the case this year, 
the first half of September is warm and dry, with little 
or no cloudy weather, but this season has perhaps been more 
nearly '’birdless” here than any that I remember for a long 
time. 

Despite the heavy north-easter during the first half 

of last night — or perhaps rather because of it — the 

wave 

first large bird/of the season arrived sometime before 
daybreak and the woods on Ball’s Hill and those across the 
river were swarming with Warblers at sxinrise and all through 
the day. Practically all the Warblers I was able to identify 
were Black-polls. Indded, I saw no others except 2 Black- 
throated Greens, one an adult male in full plmage. 


About 7 A. M., as I was standing by the river in 


the meadow at the east end of Ball’s Hill, the squealing, 
falsetto flight call of a Golden Plover came distantly to 
my ears half a dozen times or more. The bird was evidently 










flying southward to the east of the hill, but I strained 
my eyes in vain in the attempt to catch sight of it. Scarcely 
had its voice died away in the distance when I heard and 
at once recognized the quet , quet of a Sanderling, The 
next instant tv/o birds of this species, flying in company, 
low (about 10 feet) over the water, passed me within 100 
yards and disappeared around the bend opposite Rand* s boat¬ 
house, I had an excellent view of them throxigh my glass, 
making our their characteristic color and markings (especially 
the generally whitish color and the narrow white bars on 
the wings) to my entire satisfaction. This is the first 
time I have ever met with the Sanderling on Concord River, 

About 3 P. M, I saw a Fish Hawk flying south-west 
at a considerable height, evidently on migration, and in 
the evening twilight a Great Blue Heron passed over the 
hill, honking hoarsely. 

Several days ago I put up a pole in the marsh by 
our boat canal for a bird perch. There was a Kingbird on it 
on the 18th and a Kingfisher to-day. The Kingfisher sat 
there for many minutes intently scanning the ditch below. 

At length he plunged into it with folded wings, 
with a pickerel only 3 or 4 inches long and ^ his 

rtcuXlx./ in triumph as he rose from the water. 
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September 26 , 


An Otter (?) 
in the 
river at 


Ball* s Hill 


Between sunrise and eight or nine o’clock this 
morning a number of birds were singing with a freedom and 
frequency rare indeed at this season. Among the number were 
Black-poll and Pine Warblers, Solitary Vireos, Song Sparrows, 
Swamp Sparrows, Phoebes, Flicker and Meadow Larks, For 
upwards of hal^-an-hour (7 -7,30) I heard Black-polls in 
full song, at frequent intervals, in various directions. 
Evidently at least two or three adult males were t aking part 
in this event which, as far as I could make out, was very 
like what we hear from them during their spring migration. 
One bird, in an oak near the cabin, sang once or twice a 
minute, for at least ten minutes, and his song at least 
was of normal strength and quality. The Phoebe, also, sang 
quite as well as in spring and so did the Pine Warbler and 
the Song Sparrow, The Flicker’s shout (given three times) 
was as loud and free as it ever is in March or April. 

Whenever, during this month, the evenings have 
been still and warm, I have rarely failed to hear, between 
eight and ten o’clock, some creature making a great 
splashing in the river directly in front of the cabin. The 
sound is fully equal to that which a la.rge dog would make 
by leaping well out from shore into deep water. Usually 
there is but a single ^lash at a time, followed, after an 
interval of half a minute or more,by another, with still 
others at equally long intervals. From this I have in¬ 
ferred that the beast is engaged in diving and that it must 








leap well out of water just before taking the downward plunge. 
I heard it to excellent advantage only a fev minutes before 
I began writing these lines. If I go out of the cabin, the 
sound invariably ceases and seldom is renewed again that 
night. This leads me to conclude that the creature is rather 
shy or timid; I think it must be an Otter, Certainly it 
is something aquatic and very much larger and heavier and 
more active than a Muskrat. 
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fcptember 31 


Connecticut 

Warbler 

on 

Ball’s H ill 


Its call or 
alarm note 



About 7 A. M, before the wind rose, I was strolling 
through the opening behind Ball's Hill when I heard a sharp, 
metallic, finch-like note, not unlike that used occasionally 
by the Black and Yellow Y/arbler (Dendroeca maculosa ) 

but much louder and stronger. This I recognized at once 
as the characteristic alarm note of the Connecticut Warbler, 
Steadily increasing in emphasis and frequency of utterance, 
it was repeated scores of times at short int ervals. Presently 
I sa,w the bird flitting about in a thicket of young black 
spruces on the northern slope of the hill only a little 
below the crest. When I got within 20 yards or so, it flew 
to another cluster of spruces. For several minutes more it 
continued chirping and acted as if were much excited, 
although I could see nothing to alarm it. Evidently I was 
not the disturbing cause, for I was 100 yards off at the 
back of the hill, when I first heard it. At length it 
quieted down and began rambling about over the ground, walkirg 
with a smooth, gliding motion much like that of an Oven- 
bird. I now got within ten yards and had an excellent view 
of it. It;^ was either a female or a juvenile make, having 
a plain, buffy throat. Its call note was invariably the 
same and closely similar to that of the Mourning Warbler. 

I know no other Warbler which makes such a sound except, as 
I have said, Dendroeca maculosa. 
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October 31 


Gai7->‘.7bet 

Owl 


We had a most interesting experience to-day vflth 
a Scind-'^et. H* W. Henshaw discovered It about 11 A, M*, 
perched in a dead ^vild-apple tree in the Parrett l:un within 
thirty yards of the wood road. His attention was colled to 
it by some Chickadees and Juncos that were flitting close 
about it. They showed -ittle or no excitement and seemed 
to be laerely curious atout it, as was a Blue Jay who 
approached it within a yard, apparently merely to have a 
good look at it, when Henshaw took m to the place some 
fifteen minutes later, all the birds had departed and the 
Owl was left in pfaoe. 

He was sitting in full sunshine in a rather open 
part of the wooded swamp,about 4 feet above the ground. 

He seemed rather alert and quite wide awake, keeping his 
eyes open most of the time and frequently moving his head, 
occasionally directing his gaae towards the ground as if 
watching for prey. We took Purdie there at 11.30, The 
Owl was there still on the same perch, but his eyes were 
tightly closed and he seemed to be taking a 

Our next visit wac made about 2,30 P. M,, when we 
found that the Saw-whet had changed his pooltion a little. 


having moved a foot or more higher up on the braaoh. He 
was now ae vride awake as any diurnal bird of ^rey and 
evidently was \7atching the grcfund beneath in the hope of 
discovering some mouse or beetle there, A few minutes later 
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he suddenly spread his Mngs and descended smoothly nnd 
swiftly to a spot about 15 feet off whence he rose almost 
imrsediately, evidently without any booty, and returned to 
his former perch# A aioaeat later hearooped again, this 
time^to a ^ot a fes" yards further off where he was lost 
to sight anaoiig some withered ferns* nearly a full elnute 
passed before he reappeared, when he flew off through the 
mtamp Into a thicket of young pines. Whether or no he 
captured anything we could not see. We did.not follow him 
at once but returned to the faamv-house* 

At 3 P# M* we went again to the ”aun**, accompanied 
by Mr, S, 0, Dexter of Concord \ihoia I had notified by tele¬ 
phone of the discovery of the Cwl. We all felt doubtful 
about finding him again but when we came in sight of the 
apple tree there he was back on his old perch and once more 
enjfoylng a dose in the warm afternoon sunlight# Wal^plng 
slowly in single file we approach 3d within 12 or 15 feet 
withour seeming to alarm him. It was the chance of a life¬ 
time for a perfect photograph, but no camera was available. 
He wao now looking at us fixedly with wide-open eyes, but 

apparently vrith more of curioclty than fear. Presently I 

» 

left my friends arid,circllE^ around through the swamp, 
walked quietly up to the Owl from behind. Slowly stretching 
up my arm until my fingers were within three inches of the 
bird, I made a quick clutch at him. It was accurately 

aimed and without question iwuld have resulted in his cap- 

« 

ture, had he not opened his broad icings just as my fingers 
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were about to oloee aroimd bis pliam) little fotm. By this 
action he suddenly presented from behind so broad and 
flat a surface that I could not grasp him, allhough my 
hand struck him squarely arid hard. He flew about 30 yards 
Into so?ne red ceda» where we found him again shortly after¬ 
wards, perched in one of these trees about 5 feet above the 
ground. This time he started bafore I could get hand 
nearer than five or six feet and after flying some twenty 
y^rds alighted only about 3 feet above the ground in a 
bushy young ^tilte pine. Here Renehaw had a try at him, 
getting bis hand within three feet of the bird before he 
flew. After a rather long search he was diecovered 100 
yards further on, perched in a grape-vine Just above a low 
stone wall, Henshaw again essayed to catch him but he was 
too alert and when he took wing was lost to sight almost at 
once and could not again be found. 

His flight On all these occasions was noiseless arid 
almost as leisurely and effortless as that oJ[ a big raoth, 
reminding me, also, of that of a -’fhippoorvfilt^flUBhed by 
dey in dense cover, for the bird skinned low over the 
ground and rarely for more than a few yards withoiit making 
a rather abrupt turn, I was surprised at his choosing so 
invariably perches less than sir feet above the ground and 
also by the fact that he did not once assume the stiff, 
erect pose, with feathers drawn in tightly and eyes 
reduced to vertical slits, to \:*ich the Saw-vrtiet and many 
other Owls is so given. The attitudes taken by this 
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bird were, indeed, all easy and natural {In the sense of 
being like ttiose of ordinary birds). Frequently hie baok 
was nearly horizontal and he never once sat perfectly erect, 
while his form was plurqp and rounded. His eyes were very 
beautiful and trustful and even gentle-seeming in their 
expression. His plumage seemed to us grayer than that of 
his kind axid he looked especially gray about the head, 

?/hen on the watch for prey, he assumed an attitude very like 
that of a ’’kiteo, regfirding fixedly a bit of siendow beneath 
a big oak with his head lowered and gage directed downward. 

As twilight was falling this evening, Purdie and 
I mat to the ’’Run" and remained there until dark, hoping 
to hear the baw^whet call* But the woods were silent as 
the grave, althoughthe air was perfectly still and corn- 
paratlvely mild, 

I have Just stated thet this Owl’s eyes had a 
gentle and confiding expression, As w© were watohlag him 
in the pin®, standing within two yords of him, 1 remarked 
to my companions, "He looks like a gentle little pet 
bird, escaped from its c?ige and not wholly unvfilling to 
to return to it". To this all the others agreed. 
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